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WHITMAN AND THE CULT OF 
CONFUSION 

BY NORMAN FOERSTER 



Belated voice of the romantic spirit of the early nineteenth 
century, Whitman spoke with impressive force and sanity to a 
generation and a country beginning to question the life and lit- 
erature of that "hysterical sick-chamber," Europe, and op- 
pressed with the conventionalism and materialism of unheroic 
ante-bellum America. To the pusillanimity and valetudinarian- 
ism of that epoch, Leaves of Grass came like a tonic oceanic gale, 
sweeping away all meanness of body and soul and inviting a 
large, free life in accordance with the dictates of the inner self. 
For many years, it is true, Whitman's barbaric yawp and im- 
moderate celebration of the body electric alienated the mass of 
readers and prevented his attaining that commanding position 
which his disciples and the new time spirit have now won for him. 
Yet from the beginning men of discernment recognized that, for 
better or worse, a great poetic power had come into the world, 
bringing a fresh vision of nature and of man, a vision strikingly 
like that of the New England Transcendentalists and at the same 
time quite as strikingly unlike. 

It was not chance that the first important admirers of the book 
were the men of Concord, — Emerson, Thoreau, and Alcott. 
Emerson's famous letter to Mr. Walter Whitman, written a fort- 
night after the publication of the edition of 1855, is equally a 
tribute to Whitman's power and to Emerson's largeness. "I 
have great joy in it. I find incomparable things, said incom- 
parably well, as they must be. I find the courage of treatment 
which so delights us, and which large perception only can inspire. 
I greet you at the beginning of a great career. ... It has 
the best merits, namely, of fortifying and encouraging." Emer- 
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son was right, the book has all of these qualities, and the poet has 
entered upon a great career. Not with the serene detachment 
of Emerson, heir of a priestly tradition, but with a rude and pas- 
sionate vigor drawn from the soil of Long Island and a succes- 
sion of farming ancestors, Leaves of Grass repeats the Transcen- 
dental love of nature, faith in individualism, and prophecy of 
democracy. Small wonder that Emerson, and even Thoreau, 
recognized the kinship, despite the harshness of the yawp, while 
Whittier threw his copy into the flames, and Lowell — the later 
Lowell, renegade Transcendentalist — held aloof. Yet the dif- 
ferences between Whitman and the Concord group go far deeper 
than matters of accent and method; they penetrate to funda- 
mentals. Obviously Whitman and Thoreau are worlds apart; 
and so, less obviously, are Whitman and Emerson. Nature, 
individualism, and democracy — yes; but Whitman's conception 
of them is nowise Emerson's. To take, at this point, but a single 
instance, a fundamental difference between the two men is in- 
volved in Emerson's love of distinctions, of gradations and con- 
trasts of the Platonic sort, and Whitman's "indiscriminate 
hurrahing for the Universe." Though looking toward unity as 
steadily as Whitman, Emerson was ever averse from what is 
perhaps the dominant intellectual habit and weakness of Whit- 
man, his blurring of things unlike and his impressionistic ecstasy 
in contemplating the blur. Though both were mystical, the one 
built a secure sub-structure for his tower of vision, from which 
he looked with awe or ineffable peace into pure spirit, while the 
other, abjuring all props and safeguards, fell into delusions and 
infatuations that rendered it impossible for his readers to discern 
how much of his vision is spiritual insight and how much is only 
indulgence of the temperament. Emerson is "the friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit" because he helps us 
out of that inner confusion which is perhaps the chief malady of 
human existence; Whitman not only accepts this inner con- 
fusion but sets it up as an object of worship. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that the unpardonable sin of 
our era is precisely this delusive insistence on the indissoluble 
unity of the human constitution, this denial, not of the Holy 
Ghost, but of the distinction between an impersonal pure reason 
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or spirit in man and the personal life of the temperament, this 
denial of the dualism of man's nature of which the evidence is the 
experience of every man who confronts his consciousness in all 
candor, as well as the testimony of the sages from Socrates, Plato, 
Sophocles, Aristotle, Jesus, and Buddha, through St. Francis, 
Dante, and Milton down to Emerson himself. It is everywhere 
present in the writings of Emerson, though it was certainly not 
this that made Whitman address the oracle of Concord as his 
"dear friend and master." For example this passage, in which 
the metaphor is unfortunate but the meaning unmistakable: 

One key, one solution to the mysteries of human condition, one solution to 
the old knots of fate, freedom, and foreknowledge exists, the propounding, 
namely, of the double consciousness. A man must ride alternately on the 
horses of his private and his public nature, as the equestrians in the circus throw 
themselves nimbly from horse to horse, or plant one foot on the back of one, 
and the other foot on the back of the other. 

On the one hand, in the "dual world," is nature, partly outside 
of man — "forest, sea and shore" — partly within man — "the 
drag of temperament and race." And on the other hand is 
thought, or spirit, or the moral sentiment, — infinite, of unlimited 
power, the humanism of man. "Here they are, side by side, 
god and devil, mind and matter, king and conspirator, belt and 
spasm, riding peacefully together in the eye and brain of every 
man." In all that Emerson wrote of the correspondence of 
nature and spirit, answering to each other part for part like print 
and seal, he never for a moment proposed that we should regard 
them as the same thing, an indissoluble unity — here they are, 
side by side, and wisdom consists in relating oneself to each 
according to its authority. The higher authority in the life of 
man belongs to that which constitutes him man and not nature — 
the universal spirit or soul, "within which every man's particular 
being is contained and made one with all other," the supreme 
critic of the individual life and the coherent force of any society 
moving not toward chaos but towards solidarity. 

In Whitman there is nothing of all this. That "fluid and 
swallowing soul," as he describes himself, filled to overflowing 
with the joy of living, finding everything in the universe essential 
and therefore equally good, beholding nothing sinister in the 
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world save shams and conventions and "refinement," feeling 
within him a "cosmic elemental passion" that taught only "the 
profound lesson of reception, nor preference nor denial," pat- 
terning himself after "the great silent savage all-acceptive 
Mother" (Nature), was so supremely content with the beauty, 
the wonder, and the mystery of the All, with the sufficiency of 
being alive, that he completely ignored all those distinctions be- 
tween personal and impersonal, temperament and spirit, nature 
and man, upon which all the wisdom of the ages rests. He may 
have been right and all the past wrong, from the ancient East 
and Greece to his prototype Rousseau; in these matters there 
can only be, as Amiel says, certitude without proof. Yet it must 
be confessed that the inner life of man since the time of Rousseau 
has been unprecedentedly confused and rarely capable of happi- 
ness, and that the outer life of humanity, despite its manifesta- 
tions of a noble idealism of freedom and democracy, has recorded 
a history that makes Rousseau's pessimism as to the value of 
civilization almost plausible. The assumption of dualism is far 
from discredited. Is it not instinctive in nearly all men? 

In Whitman himself there is, if not dualism in its historic sense, 
a dualism of another kind — the romantic dualism of conformity 
and individualism, externality and inwardness : 

Whoever you are, come forth! or man or woman come forth! 

Another self, a duplicate of every one, skulking and hiding it goes, 

Smartly attired, countenance smiling, form upright, death under the breast- 
bones, hell under the skull-bones, 
Under the broadcloth and gloves, under the ribbon and artificial flowers, 
Keeping fair with the customs, speaking not a syllable of itself, 
Speaking of anything else but never of itself. 

This dualism of the two selves is set forth clearly in the poem 
entitled "To You." The you of conformity and externality is 
here regarded as walking in a dream, in "commerce, shops, work, 
farms, clothes, the house, buying, selling, eating, drinking, suffer- 
ing, dying, " — a world of mockeries, — and the you of individualism 
and inwardness, the real You, is exhorted to assert its inalienable 
supremacy: 
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You have not known what you are, you have slumber'd upon yourself all your 

life. ... 
Whoever you are! claim your own at any hazard! 

So far as it goes, this dualism of the romanticists, from Rousseau 
to James Oppenheim and all the other disciples of Whitman, is 
sound and salutary. Its negation of the worth of the blindly 
conforming self, the puny and mean-spirited, the philistine self, 
is a valuable contribution towards a larger life, and so is its 
promulgation of the majesty of a more real self that lies dormant 
in most men. But it does not go far enough, it does not reveal 
the innermost self that slumbers. Its magnificently ringing 
summons evokes, not that self which is not self at all, the imper- 
sonal or universal self of Greek humanism and of Christianity, 
but the individual or unique self, "the precious idiocrasy and 
special nativity and intention that he is, the man's self, " as Whit- 
man puts it. If it may be said that this self includes a portion of 
the universal self, the fact remains that it fuses this portion of the 
universal with the natural or temperamental self, with "the drag 
of temperament," and that, in practice, the natural man will be 
ever inclined to dominate, asserting himself either avowedly, 
glorying in his freedom, or secretly, giving to his desires the fine 
trappings of things spiritual. If dualism there must be, if a 
choice between one kind of life and another, the inferiority of the 
romantic dualism would seem to be demonstrated by definition, 
as it is certainly demonstrated by practice. 

In Whitman, at all events, the natural man was dominant, both 
in his relation to nature and in his relation to mankind. He did 
not bring to "forest, sea and shore," with Emerson and Words- 
worth, a rich tradition of humane culture, a heritage of character 
and wisdom received through ancestry and education; he came 
with little more than a fine body, keen senses, a wholesome ani- 
mal constitution, and the emotional force of genius. He had 
not committed Thoreau's error of avoidance of the madding 
throng, but in his free mingling with humanity he forgot that 
there is a sense in which "we descend to meet" — his relation to 
others was in the main gregarious, undiscriminating, a love of the 
natural man for natural men: the divinity of the divine average, 
which Christ perceived perfectly, was seen darkly by him, to 
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whom "average" meant more than "divine." Human life as 
pageantry, nature as pageantry, enthralled his perennially boy- 
ish gaze. 

Wonder — reverie — love: these three terms sum up the essen- 
tials of Whitman's relation to nature. Once more the wonder of 
romanticism, pleased, ineffably pleased, at the curious actuality 
of things, one thing as strange as another. He wrote a poem of 
pure wonder, entitled "Miracles": 

Why, who makes much of a miracle? 

As to me I know nothing else but miracles, 

Whether I walk the streets of Manhattan, 

* * * 

Or watch honey-bees busy around the hive of a summer forenoon, 

Or animals feeding in the fields, 

Or birds, or the wonderfulness of insects in the air, 

Or the wonderfulness of the sundown, or of stars shining so quiet and bright, 

Or the exquisite delicate thin curve of the new moon in spring; 

These with the rest, one and all, are to me miracles, 

The whole referring, yet each distinct and in its place. 

To me every hour of the light and dark is a miracle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a miracle, 

Every square yard of the surface of the earth is spread with the same, 

Every foot of the interior swarms with the same. 

Then come the miracles of the sea, and he stops, rather earlier 
than in most of his catalogues; poems must end, if miracles do 
not. What shall we say of these lists of wonders? Surely the 
sense of wonder is poetic — things are indeed wonderful — if not 
profoundly poetic. The sense of wonder is the dawn of poetry, 
as it is the dawn of life — the beginning of something above mere 
animal perception, the child's, the savage's spirituality. To stop 
there is to remain a child or savage. Whitman passed on a little 
further, to reverie. 

Wonder is momentary, however often repeated; reverie is con- 
tinuous. It may bring images not present in the visible scene, 
like those daydreams of Jean Jacques in the forest, radiant visions 
of Arcadian perfection and happiness, or it may find its sub- 
stance in the visible scene itself, as in the case of Whitman. He 
did not dream of the remote or unreal, but of the here and now, 
the commonplace, in which he would lose himself to find himself: 
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To emerge and be of the sky, of the sun and moon and flying clouds, as one with 
them. 

In the teeming life of nature, as among the crowds on the ferries 
and the streets, he passed beyond the sense of wonder, which im- 
plies a certain aloofness from things — wonder at things — to the 
immediacy of reverie, making himself an integral part of the 
universe of things, drifting in the current of nature's life, loafing 
and inviting his soul. 

Inviting his soul! — surely, he felt, spiritual wisdom may be 
won from immersion in the life, the spirit, of nature. Wonder, 
reverie, then revelation. Addressing his soul, he writes of an 
experience in which his inner life culminated: 

I mind how once we lay such a transparent summer morning, 

How you settled your head athwart my hips and gently turn'd over upon me, 

And parted the shirt from my bosom-bone, and plunged your tongue to my 

bare-stript heart, 
And reach'd till you felt my beard, and reach 'd till you felt my feet. 
Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge that pass all the 

argument of the earth, 
And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own, 
And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own, 
And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the women my sisters 

and lovers, 
And that a kelson of the creation is love, 
And limitless are leaves stiff or drooping in the fields, 
And brown ants in the little wells beneath them, 

And mossy scabs of the worm-fence, heap'd stones, elder, mullein and poke- 
weed. 

The all-acceptive Mother had at last accepted him; he was no 
longer a mere identity, but part and parcel of the whole, a drop 
in the surging sea of life. And the message received was a mes- 
sage of love, — 

. . . a kelson of the creation is love, — 

confirming what had long been perhaps the deepest impulse of 
his nature. He was destined to be one of the most puissant 
teachers of sympathy in the most passionately humanitarian 
century in all history. 
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II 

As Thoreau yearned for the wild, Whitman yearned for human 
love, which affected him, he says, like the primal sanities of sun 
and wind. In Leaves of Grass he announced: 

I am he that aches with love. 

"He fed upon people," says Professor Triggs, "as bees upon 
flowers"; they must be, like flowers, natural, simple, not excep- 
tional — the plain people, boatmen, stagedrivers, day laborers, 
not the intellectual classes, whom he would doubtless have 
styled "highbrows" if he had written his poems fifty years later. 
Men of letters, learned men, professional men, he regarded with a 
lurking suspicion even when they had accepted his gospel; his 
affection was by no means all-inclusive. Best of all he loved 
uneducated persons whom he could hold by the hand or kiss on 
the cheek with his bearded lips, like "dear little Peter," — Peter 
Doyle, the street-car conductor, a good soul who listened gravely 
to Walt's expositions of his literary aims, understanding them as 
little as Therese understood the harangues of Rousseau. Of 
Whitman's magnetic power, which drew to him unreservedly per- 
sons of various classes, there is no question. His friend Bur- 
roughs attributed to him a "new and mysterious bodily quality," 
which differentiates it admirably from the spiritual attraction of 
a man like Emerson, whose "magnetism" Whitman felt and 
acknowledged as soon as they met. Nor can there be any ques- 
tion regarding his power over the wounded soldiers in the Wash- 
ington hospitals, a tonic power that caused the doctors to say 
sometimes: "Turn him over to Whitman. Perhaps he will save 
him." 

Was not this the consecration of Whitman's brotherly love — 
this absolute unselfish devotion to the wounded in the war that 
welded the Union, his America? It is true that he might have 
served in the field, like his brother George, an unimaginative man 
of action, who was among the first to enlist, though the discipline 
of the army ill-suited Walt's indolent, dreamy individualism. 
Perhaps he did as well, — though scarcely better, as Dr. Bucke 
insists, — in ministering to some eighty or one hundred thousand 
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men, according to his own estimate, giving them, along with 
tobacco, apples, sticks of candy, and the like, the stimulation of 
his tonic magnetism and affection. If he did not undertake the 
task deliberately but waited till his brother was wounded in 
1862, when he went to the front in Virginia and was fascinated by 
the sight of terrible suffering, the fact remains that he gave him- 
self completely to the work he saw to do, spending his scant 
wealth, and drawing upon his vast physical and moral reserves 
till he collapsed. If it is true that his reaction to the war was 
not remarkably intelligent, one must still deplore the mood of 
George Santayana's remark, however true it may be at bottom, 
that "he could only gaze at the picturesque and terrible aspects 
of the struggle, and linger among the wounded day after day with 
a canine devotion." It was more than canine, though less than 
spiritual. 

If quantity were all, the humanitarianism of Whitman would 
merit all that has been said of it by his followers, to many of 
whom he is the Christ of the modern world. There are, however, 
not only degrees but kinds of humanitarianism, and Whitman's 
kind is not the highest. The highest is spiritual — love based on 
a vivid perception of a peculiarly human, or divine, principle 
in all men, the "reason" of Plato and Aristotle, the "spirit" of 
Jesus and St. Paul, the impersonal self that we have already dis- 
cussed, sharply contrasted with the natural or temperamental 
self. Fearing the delusions to which the natural self subjects 
men, spiritual humanitarianism is ill content with the generous 
doctrine that 

He prayeth best, who loveth best ( = most) 
All things both great and small, 

preferring the more disciplinary doctrine of Aristotle: 

It is a man's duty to flee from wickedness with all his might and to strive to 
be good, because thus he may be friends with himself and may come to be a 
friend to another, 

or of St. John: 

By this we know that we love the children of God, when we love God, and 
keep his commandments. 
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A second and inferior type of humanitarianism is economic, 
practical — affection for men based, not on self-control and the 
love of God, but on a sense of humanity's material needs and 
rights, the affection of philanthropists like Benjamin Franklin 
and nearly all socialists. Although it is a mighty force in modern 
life, directed and organized by wonder-working, natural science 
and the democratic polity, economic humanitarianism is essen- 
tially unstable, ignoring as it does the basis of true "social 
justice": 

He that feeds men serveth few; 

He serves all who dares be true. 

Between the two types is a third that might be termed emo- 
tional or instinctive — sympathy of the gregarious sort, the senti- 
ment of the herd, the love of kin and kind. The three types need 
not, of course, exclude each other. Since man has a dual nature, 
he may love not only spiritually but gregariously, as Shakspere 
perhaps did, and spiritual love results in material welfare ("these 
things shall be added unto you"). Economic and emotional 
humanitarianism, again, may have an admixture of spirituality, 
more or less fitful. In an era like ours, inclined to refuse all dis- 
tinctions because distinctions are never fully realized, it is diffi- 
cult to remember the practical value of division and definition; 
it is easy to bear in mind that in any given case modification must 
be allowed for. In the case of Whitman, certainly, it would be 
hazardous to assert that spiritual insight was totally wanting, 
that his sympathy was merely gregarious sympathy in a human 
form. But with every allowance made, we must not obscure the 
plain fact that his brotherly love is not a development of the 
Classical conception of the ethical unity of man or the Christian 
conception of the spiritual unity of man. Nothing of the glad 
renunciation of religion — shall we say "virtually nothing"? — 
manifests itself in Whitman's life or writings. His portrait in the 
first edition of Leaves of Grass is not that of the carpenter Jesus 
but of the carpenter Walt, in all his reposeful indolence and 
natural self-sufficiency, strong of will yet undisciplined. Ap- 
parently the only time in his career when the ethical life and its 
relation to the life of the spirit attracted his attention was in his 
youth, when he wrote with doubtful sincerity of such popular 
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"causes" as temperance and the abolition of slavery and of 
capital punishment, expatiating on "the fiery fountain which 
bubbles up from hell " while he drank from that very fountain in 
a New York saloon. His sexual life need not particularly con- 
cern us; more significant than any of his infringements on the 
code is his reason for avoiding marriage — "an overmastering 
passion for freedom, unconstraint." Not renunciation, but un- 
constraint, freedom from all bonds, all limits, a child-like indul- 
gence of his natural self. Happily, he had also the wholesome- 
ness of the child. He enjoyed expansiveness in his own life and 
wished a similar good fortune for his country, destined soon, he 
thought, to absorb Canada and Cuba, to become the leading 
power of the Atlantic, and to master altogether the Pacific ("that 
sea and its countless paradises of islands"). Forgetting Greece, 
he associated spiritual grandeur with physical, finding in the 
geography of the United States an indication of spiritual mission. 
Turn where one will in his biography or his poems, one will look 
in vain for indications of any discipline, intellectual or ethical, 
making for self-mastery and spiritual vision. 

The twist that Whitman gave to the Christian law — "love thy 
neighbor," which became his humanitarianism, "as thyself," 
which became his individualism — is patent in his gospel for the 
modern world as expounded in Leaves of Grass and Democratic 
Vistas. Setting aside the "amative love" of the poets, and dis- 
regarding altogether the spiritual love of Platonism and Chris- 
tianity, he calls for a new "adhesive love," 

The institution of the dear love of comrades, 

destined to offset the vulgarity and materialism of democratic 
America. "I confidently expect a time when there will be seen, 
running like a half -hid warp through all the myriad audible and 
visible worldly interests of America, threads of manly friendship, 
fond and loving, pure and sweet, strong and life-long, carried to 
degrees hitherto unknown," such friendship as that of Whitman 
and Peter Doyle: "many will say it is a dream," he remarks 
prophetically. Yet this fraternity is not his real goal; repeatedly 
he states that we are to conceive adhesive love, not as an end in 
itself, but as a means, without which the ultimate object would 
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be impossible. This ultimate object is "individuality, the pride 
and centripetal isolation of a human being in himself — identity — 
personalism." In the end, man "must become a law . . . 
unto himself." Gone is the external authority of religion, gone 
the feudal ideal of man: democracy awaits a new vision of the 
human law. 

Whitman proceeds to offer such a vision in the form of an 
imaginatively conceived "model" upon which the individual 
should seek to pattern himself. "The main thing" must be that 
"precious idiocrasy and special nativity" which has been already 
mentioned — nothing must be allowed to imperil the individual's 
uniqueness. It is imperilled, for example, by its rival, Culture, 
which also aims at a pattern, but which shapes a man in such 
wise that "the simply good and healthy and brave parts of him 
are reduced and clipped away, like the bordering of box in the 
garden," in oblivion of his kinship with "the mountain peaks, 
the ocean, and the tumbling gorgeousness of the clouds." In 
his disdain for the pseudo-culture that makes men both less than 
human and less than natural, Whitman thus condemns also gen- 
uine culture, which would make men human and more than 
natural. He demands, instead, a new culture directed to "the 
formation of a typical personality of character, eligible to the 
uses of the high average of men — and not restricted by condi- 
tions ineligible to the masses," a culture suited to the limitations 
of "practical life, the West, the workingmen," etc. He goes on 
to picture the new ideal: 

a self -begotten selfhood — in youth, fresh, ardent, emotional, aspiring, full 
of adventure; at maturity, brave, perceptive, under control, neither too talka- 
tive nor too reticent, neither flippant nor sombre; of the bodily figure, the 
movements easy, the complexion showing the best blood, somewhat flushed, 
breast expanded, an erect attitude, a voice whose sound outvies music, eyes of 
calm and steady gaze, yet capable also of flashing — and a general presence 
that holds its own in the company of the highest. 

Energy under control — what more would you have? But 
under control of what? — the rational principle of the Greeks, 
the indwelling spirit of Christianity, or the instincts of a healthy 
animal capable of holding its own? It is not easy to reconcile 
this picture with that vision of Arcadian brotherhood at which 
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we glanced a moment ago. Whitman himself was troubled 
by the gap between his adhesive love and his personalism and 
sought to fill it. 

Hence his gospel of "Religiousness." This gospel is neces- 
sarily vague, partly because of human limitations, partly because 
of Whitman's limitations. Aside from his joy in living, his ec- 
static sense of wonder, his absorption in reverie, his transfusion 
of himself with the flux of nature, he cannot well be said to have 
had religious experience. Certainly, of religious experience as 
the world has known it he was, as he said himself, completely 
ignorant. It is true that he urged the need of "a strong master- 
ship of the general inferior self by the superior self," but, as we 
have seen, these selves are those of a romantic and not of a reli- 
gious dualism. Again, when he defines independence as "free- 
dom from all laws or bonds except those of one's own being, con- 
trolled by the universal ones," his verbal repetition of the wis- 
dom of the ages is characteristically followed by this sentence: 
"To lands, to man, to woman, what is there at last to each, but 
the inherent soul, nativity, idiocrasy, free, highest-poised, soaring 
its own flight, following out itself?" His whole discussion of 
religion, indeed, is a mass of ill-sorted ideas, from which the reader 
emerges without a single definite conception of any aspect of 
Whitman's religiousness. In Democratic Vistas, still more in 
Leaves of Grass, he leaves us at last with his gospel of individual- 
ism and his gospel of solidarity in violent conflict. Others have 
preached both gospels abundantly; to the great need of his own 
century and of ours, a firm grasp on the best means of reconciling 
them, Whitman made no contribution. Despite his elaborate 
propaganda, therefore, he is far less valuable to us to-day than 
Emerson, who reinterpreted dualism in terms of modern thought, 
or Lincoln, foremost of democrats, whose "goodness and ten- 
derness," mentioned by Whitman, who loved him passionately, 
had other and higher grounds than Whitman's devotion to 
humanity. 

Yet when this has been said, along with everything else in 
the foregoing study of the spacious elevation of Whitman's mes- 
sage, it will not do to forget Lincoln's remark as he watched 
Whitman walking down Pennsylvania Avenue one day, "Well, 
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he looks like a man" or Emerson's magnanimous letter to the 
poet "at the beginning of a great career" and his words to Mon- 
cure Conway, on lending him a copy of Leaves of Grass, "No man 
with eyes in his head but could recognize a real poet in that book." 
A man, if only a natural man— a poet, if not a wise poet. More 
than any of his contemporary poets he had the energy, the 
dynamic force, characteristic of the literature of the nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries. He had it, also, with a freedom from 
the morbidity of the period that is almost unexampled (unless 
one is disposed to emphasize the truth in his own observation 
that the very joy of our time is morbid), breathing into our 
literature the sanity of nature like no one else since Wordsworth. 
His poems have the medicinal wholesomeness of the meadows 
and woods and ocean, a quality transferable, and accountable 
for much of his vogue. Stricken with paralysis, basking naked 
in the sun by Timber Creek, the aging poet writes in his notebook 
that he has never before got so close to Nature, that she never 
before came so close to him; "somehow I seemed to get identity 
with each and everything around me. . . . Deliciousness, 
sane, calm, Nakedness in Nature!" Immersed in her health, he 
absorbed her virtue. In less degree he had done so all his life, 
and had maintained through her tonic properties that fine animal- 
ism and temperamental exuberance that were his richest inheri- 
tance. In the hour of weariness and perplexity, we can find in 
the pages of his book, Leaves of Grass, a large measure of that 
"fortifying and encouraging" power (to use Emerson's letter 
once more) which resides in nature herself. 
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